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Much is being printed which professes to furnish a iej to the 
Bible or key-words to its separate books. The figure is a forcible one, 
suggesting both the riches that are contained in these Scriptures and 
the possibility of difficulty in appropriating them. But can one pos- 
sessor pass his key on to another ? No ; every one must fashion his 
own. What may be suggested as two keys of which all may avail 
themselves .? These — devout study and simple obedience. 



The exalted character of the Bible is in no way more clearly 
shown than in a comparison with the finest products of other litera- 
tures. There have been many theories of the mode and process of 
creation, but none have ever approached the simple and sublime 
affirmations of the first chapter of Genesis. Many great thinkers have 
essayed to solve, in elaborate systems of philosophy or in epic and 
dramatic representations, the problem of human life with its inequali- 
ties and disappointments, but every one of them must yield to the pro- 
found wisdom of the Book of Job. And when the figure of the Man 
of Nazareth rises before us, who does not recall the glad confession of 
Augustine : "In Cicero and Plato and other such writers I find many 
things acutely said and many things that awaken fervor and desire, 
but in none of them do I find these words, ' Come unto me and I will 
give you rest.' " Gladly then should all such comparisons with other 
literatures be welcomed by lovers of the Bible, and those who pur- 
sue them be encouraged to continue. As the lesser hills of human 
thought standing by themselves seem lofty, so when brought under 
the shadow of the high mountains of God, while they will lose none of 
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their own grandeur, they will serve to make more impressive the 
majesty of those loftier peaks of divine revelation whose summits are 
lost in the heavens. 



The benefactors of any age are not those that criticise, but those 
that construct. A certain amount of destruction is inevitable in sys- 
tems of thought as in material things. Both wear out and must make 
way for better things. This enters into the divine method of working. 
"He taketh away the first that he may establish the second." It is a 
favorite saying to-day and a true one, that "every age must have its 
own theology." Our spiritual needs must be met ; our peculiar diffi- 
culties and temptations adequately provided for. The past may bring 
up its materials. It is our task to fashion them into new forms. The 
danger here is that what is negative and destructive will be empha- 
sized and pushed, to the comparative neglect of that which is estab- 
lished and positive. In the passion for discarding what is old, that 
which is permanently valuable is thrown away. The student of the 
Bible should remember this. Let him never forget to aim at positive 
results. If he must tear away and cast down much of the theological 
architecture of the fathers, let him see to it that he builds up some- 
thing which shall be a shelter and a citadel for his generation. In 
other words, in the study of the Bible, the chief aim, the ultimate 
purpose must be constructive. 



Patience is a virtue which has its place in Bible-study. Is it 
not often the case that students are in too much of a hurry to solve 
hard questions and unravel intricate difficulties connected with these 
Scriptures ? Do they not often discard and deny because some con- 
tradiction or knotty point does not yield at almost the first investiga- 
tion ? Have we not seen young men who were already convinced that 
certain biblical problems were insoluble.' It is well to bear in mind 
the element of patient reflection. Consider the growth of the Bible 
through the measured progress of centuries — how slowly it gathered 
itself together and became what it now is. What has been begotten 
in patience, in patience should be pondered and studied. 



To denounce the " higher criticism " of the Bible is regarded by 
some as a mark of orthodoxy, and soundness in the faith. More 
often, however, it is a mark of ignorance or bigotry. What is this 
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higher criticism so much dreaded and feared ? The higher criticism 
of the Bible is that science which investigates the Sacred Scriptures 
in reference to their historical and literary character. The lower 
criticism is concerned with the study of the text, the mechanical 
part of these ancient writings ; the higher, with the human life that 
was the vehicle of divine revelation. "An ancient book is, so to speak, 
a fragment of ancient life ; and to understand it aright we must treat 
it as a living thing, as a bit of the life of the author and his time, 
which we shall not fully understand without putting ourselves back 
into the age in which it was written." To do this is the work of 
higher criticism. It brings into relief, as far as possible, the living 
man who was the penman of God, but who wrote as no machine, nor 
even as a stenographer, taking mere dictation down, but with all his 
faculties alive and asserting their own individual force and power. 
The higher criticism discerns the personal peculiarities of the sacred 
writers, notes their special language and style, the material or class of 
facts, events, and thought, in which they present God's message 
to men. Without the results of the higher criticism, the Bible would 
be a dead mechanical book, containing the revelation of God in a col- 
orless form. But with the results it becomes a book instinct with 
life. We see behind it and through it living men, we hear their 
peculiar form of utterance, we listen to the special doctrines in which 
they delighted, we observe how they were moulded and influenced by 
the times in which they dwelt. They were men, not angels, who 
spake moved by the Holy Ghost, and it is the province of the higher 
criticism to bring out this human side of the Bible. This has been 
the especial field of biblical study during the present century, and 
if in any way the Bible is more clearly understood in historic setting 
and literary form than formerly, the debt is due to the higher critics. 
They are a noble band of scholars, taken as a whole, and their work 
should not be derided or made the subject of sarcastic sneer on account 
of the wild vagaries of a few of their number. 



